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ABSTPACT 


^he document if eh 0 recoil t of research conducted cr! 

1 L Indian reservations and one fpH]rr?p+ ir the Sou+hwast, M idwpcf, 
west, and Pacific Northwest bv Illinois c tate university ir the 
summer of 1 C ' , C. Seme 12*- Indians w°re interviewed, manv of whom wer® 
leaders and part ici nan te in various f’oi Power oraanizations. * s 
noted, the dominant impression to outeroe from th» research was that 
T ndians have become verv aware that thev, col lect ivel y, can 
materially transfigure their own lives for the better. T hov have al^o 
become aware that other racial and ethnic cjiouds have culturally 
expressive institutions. Tndians have beer lackino detectable 
political rower and have been unable to control education of t>>oir 
own children; conseou°ntly , they have gravitate* +o the brink of 
cultural extinction. Tt is reoorted that the recent vigilance of the 
T n*ian sprites frem a disconcertino reali ration that he must now 
mobilize every vestige of power to provide for this cultural 
continuity, ^he document concludes that Fed Power and educational 
renaissance are both reouisite tc the regeneration of Indian cul+ure. 
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OOB ZlHfOO'ov 


Dr, G. Louis Death 


"led rower” And Indian Dducation 


”Red rower" is essential for genuinely Indian education. 

This is the prevailing tribal American attitude the writer 
detected in a research of fourteen reservations and ore settle¬ 
ment in the Southwest, Midwest, rest, and Pacific feutnwost, a 
oro.'ect funded by I'linois Gtote university, curin' tne summer 
of 1970, A total of 1 2k Indians vie re interviewed, many of then 
leaders or nartici ants in various dad Power organizations. 

The dor in ant irvnres sion to emerge from the in-denth, tane- 
rccorded interviews was th n t Indians have oocomc very aware uh t 
they, collectively, can materially transfigure Jshcir own lives for 
the better, nationalism has animated the Indian spirit, ..any 
expressed a 1c en awareness of the nationalist revolutions oi r-sia 
and Africa and the American civil rights novclient. It is rs if, 
under the inract of the international and n'tional revolutions ox 
rising expectations, tribal nationalisms. Ion 1 ’ submerged, nave 
finally surfaced after a long sleep. The catalyst .or tr.o new 
Indian nationalism resides in renewed hone, a catnarsis of xatalism 
and alienation, that has 5d'nailed the Hod man into pol. sics, *-nd 
it is through .Political activism that the native --norican has oegun 
to exorcise a voice in e dueatlcnal docision-m wing, 

Golf-reliant Indians have endeavored to transform their schools 
on a number of occasions. Perhaps the most import nt Indian— 
administered educational institution i the x.avahos* -ioug.: 
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_;oci: Demonstration bcbool, reported in the February, 196? 
of .-- merican Education , Other manifestations oi Ned lower include 
the Hesnuakirs* struggle to win control of their own school near 
Tana, Iowa and the demand of the United Indians of -0.1 Tribes on 
Alcatraz Island for an Indian educational an cultural center. The 
attitudes the writer detected in his research indicate that ohese 
types of educational expressions of -led lower will undoubtedly 
proliferate. Indian school board membership, attendance at i'lV. 
meetings, and entry into the teaching profession, for example, 
should increase markedly, 

i'he great majority of Indians interviewed find it no longer 
acceptable to stoically endure privation, They scorn to have 
abruptly denied the fatalism that has until now led then to accept 
their "'light, They seem increasj.ngly inclined to turn their < nger 
outward into ectivism, cultural and oolitical, r; ther tnan inward 
into apathy, suicide, and alcoholism. They are very much looking 
for their own Jolnas. This is their attitudinal revolution: the 
unleashing of a flood tide of frustration that is extremely 
difficult to ste- vrith paternalism once in notion, Indian lead.- r3 
have become seriously politically activo in the National congress 
of --.nerican Indians, founded in 1 and local and re ional groups, 

such as Indians United for Survival in j.isnually, aashin ton. 
Coalition of .‘.nerican Indian Jltizens in Denver, and United, native 
Americans in dan Francisco, The delegates of i;0 trices convened 
at .rinceton University on .-arch 25# 1979 to discuss ways to 



mobilize Indian political aowor to improve their condition* They 
called for militancy in the pursuit of Indian advancement* (Aditor: 
bee enclosed photo no, 1,) This is the ethos that is generally 
incipient in the Indian community. 

The Indian interviewees believe they very much need a post- 
high school institution totally committed to Indian needs. A feu 
mentioned they want an institution resemblin'" .iegro "freedom 
schools" or Howard University, They aspire to train Indians for 
authentic tribal leadership rather than more "Uncle Tomahawk" (the 
Indian equivalent of "Uncle Tom") accommodation. They hope that, 
through the cultivation of Indian leadership, the entire Indian 
community can advance as a group, rather than regrossiny as it3 
most promising young ■ cople are siphoned off into -inglo-mmerican 
society. They feel Indian-controlled elementary and high schools, 
colleges, and universities could educate an emancipated, tncrougnly 
Indir i elite and help students develop a oride in tmeir native 
American heritage. They claim that the aresent policy of sending 
Indian young people to white schools denigrate3 Indian dignity and 
the capacity for self-sufficiency, and that too many of the best 
Indians have been co-coted in thi3 way, induced into a bi-cultural 
life, a limbo "between two cultures," as the anthropologists have 
popularly explained it. The interviewees believe almost unanimously 
that intrinsically Indian education presents the most aowerful 
antidote to the inferiority complex ana insecurity that nlague the 
Indian, Indian education, they maintain, produces graduates who 
advocate unrelentingly that Indian culture is sacred and worth 
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preserving. 

The fount of *che contemporary Red Power Movement traces to 
the group of young Indian activists educated in the universities 
after World War II and Korea. The Indian draftees experienced the 
modern world of the white man in those wars; they wanted to learn 
more about that world when they returned from overseas and how 
they might fit into it. Some of the most inquisitive attended 
college under the GI 3ill. The number of Indian youth attending 
college for one year or more rose from 6,500 to 17*000 in the 
decade 1950 to I960. The number of Havaho students alone rose from 
a mere three dozen annually immediately after World War _I to more 
than I 4 . 0 O in the early sixties. The Indian collegians learned much 
about the non-tribal world but also soon knew that taeir nlace in 
that world was at best marginal, tivt the white nan's way was not 
sufficient for them. Thi 3 disquieting discovery impelled the young 
Indian intelligentsia to aim at self-determination in education and 
other realms rather than full-fledged assimilation. They sought, 
in short, to forge a liberating pluralism for themselves. University 
education functioned, thus, as the formal course work following the 
abrupt and involuntary matriculation into white value; acnieved in 
the barracks. It x^as as much alien 1 ting as it wo.s informative. 

The Indians began to organize politically in the post-war era. 
They worked assiduously through the national Congress of American 
Indians and the national Education Conference. They have more 
recently organized at regional, local, and tribal levels. The most 
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important organization anon?: college-enrolled Indians is the 
national Indian Youth Council, 'The nl^C, founced in 1961, has 
earned a reputation as the ~NJJ of Indian affairs, -ae entire 
panoply of Indian politics has unquestionably shattered she myth 
of the silent and vanishing Indian and done much to convert Indian 

alienation into effective particmation. 

The Indian no longer relies on evoking liberal guilt feelings 
to stimulate reform. The research subjects stressed that orange 
will cone only through united Indian involvement in the political 
process, The program of the California Indian education -ssociation 
and United Native Americans is exemplary. They have auilc a 
substantial grass—roots movement that is raving a considerable 
impact on the schools. The consequence i3 that Indian citizens now 
help to develop and select curricula, serve on school ooards, and 
administer and control teacher training programs, -no;; are insuring 
that the schools ’will teach Indian history o^d culture and hire 
Indian teachers, resource people, and teacher aides, ibn .anatoe, 
Secretary of the recalcitrant Mesouakie Trice of Iowa expresses 
the nan-tribal national mood a 'tly, "I tnink it is time that ^he 
Indian people throughout the United States are "iven tne rignt to 
choose what their children should learn and must l r am in order to 
preserve their tribal ways," hr, lanatoe ann his fellow Indians do 
not particularly seek confrontation with ’white -America in articulat¬ 
ing this desire. They realise thau t ieir most significant struggle 
inheres not in inflammatory resistance but the intellectual 
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re-creation of a vi or ant tri o alien tnat will eventual .'.y tranoj. r>r*i 
Federal policy. However, they remain capable of warlike militancy, 
p s a final resource, should cauaious bed Power fail* 

The informants often commented that their simple for freedom 
reeuires intellectual nurture in order to sustain it. ihe leaders 
of the Red rower Movement on Alcatraz invoked this attitude in 
their ultimatum for an Indian educational and cultural center* 
Alcatraz invader Joseph L. horns, a ilackfoot leader from 
Montana, was tersely belligerent: ,, "*e*re going to dig in and go 
ahead with our plans to build an Indian educational center. «e're 
not going to leave until we get what we cane for. i3ernio Jhiteoear, 
Chairman of the United Indians of All Tribes, interpreted the 
invasion as "the beginning of a new revolution for tne American 
Indian." The interviewees applaud the Alcatraz non-negotiable 
demand. One young Indian activist in Hisnually, Washington stressed 
the significance of an Indian institution of higher learning: In 
order for Indians to survive we nu3t build intellectual and cultural 
centers, like universities an-' museums, where our most gifted young 
oeople can know their history, adanting it to our contemporary 
problems." He is an exponent of the fear that the Indian presence 
on Harth nay 3 con bo no more* He intuits that 3 elf-affimin.g educa¬ 
tion i.s the only reliable method for tribal Americans to guarantee 
their historic identity. 

Indian political activism certainly embraces increasing oartici 
nation in educational decisions. Political newer nnu educational 
self-determination are merely op osite sides of the same coin. For 
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example, the Rou.~h hock Jcnonstration school and the United 
Indians of all Trices* clan for an educational center on Alcatraz 
Island G'ce ir.lify interrelated phenomena. They constitute 
pan-Indian consciousness surfacing at a speci.ic, 1.. ^o» ice 
juncture after having been lenn submerged. The Indians, insoired 
by their nev: nolitical awareness, have inayined community control 
of their schools *nd an intor-tribal educational center to orcserve 
and transmit their historic tradition. They minbain that all 
other racial and ethnic yroups have cultu.rally-o.wpress_ve 
universities, colleges, and schools, hero or abroad, tnat are 
viable foci for a secure identity. The Jev:s, blacxs, ^ahnolics, 
Chicanos, bwodes, and Presbyterians all enjoy intellectual 
institutions that protect and perpetuate their ancient cultural 
heritages, 3ut the Indian, lacking detectable political power 
until now, has been unable to control the education of his own 
children# He has consequently levitated to tho brink of cultural 
extinction. His recent vigilance serines from a disconcerting 
realization that he must now mobilize every vestire of power to 
provide for his cultural continuity. He points readily in an 
interview situation to the ineluctable reality that dec. rowor and 
educational renaiss'nce are both requisite to the regeneration of 
Indian culture. 
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